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be fundamental axioms, still the improvements, which they 
dictate, remain to be adopted, and men yet obstinately and 
pertinaciously cling to their inveterate prejudices. The names 
of two hundred capital offences continue recorded in the stat- 
ute-book of England. In that country, ministerial influence 
has not yet ceased to elude, nor ministerial sophistry ceased 
to resist, the repeal of laws the most absurd in principle, the 
most pernicious in operation.* But in America, all the most 
odious features in the penal laws of our father-land, with but 
few exceptions, have yielded themselves up, and what remains 
cannot long maintain itself in opposition to the healthful influ- 
ences of the young Spirit of Freedom. Our emancipation 
from the tyranny of the feudal institutions is fast approaching 
its full accomplishment. And Mr Livingston's code, although 
confined in the immediate sphere of its operation to Louis- 
iana, will sensibly contribute, we doubt not, to the diffusion of 
an unexceptionably liberal system of criminal law throughout 
the United States. 



Art. XIII. — Friedrich von Schiller's Gedichte. — Schiller's Mi- 
nor Poems. 

The genius of Schiller never appears more pleasing or more 
admirable, than in his minor poems. While the enthusiasm of 
his own character is very happily expressed in them, and the 
reflections of a vigorous and well educated mind are joined to 
the most various kinds of poetic invention, his language is uni- 
formly pure and his style exquisitely finished. We have the 
elevated sentiments of a poet, conveyed with careful elegance 
in the most beautiful measures of which the copious German 
dialect admits, and his pieces are uniformly remarkable for the 
charm of their numbers and diction. In poetry so much de- 
pends on the choice of words, that this alone would ensure 
him a high reputation. But it is the least praise of Schiller. 
He is no less distinguished for his genius and the purity of his 
taste, than for the perfection of his style. In the early part 
of his literary career, his works were the productions of a 
mind, which seemed always in a state of excitement. They 
possess all the vehemence of passionate description, but in his 

* Debate in the House of Commons, May 21, 1823. 
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moral speculations there is nothing of the tranquillity, which be- 
longs to a mind already conversant with those subjects. They 
give proofs of a constant fever of imagination, of restless- 
ness and anxiety in their author. These first fruits of his 
genius are rather to be taken as early indications of his extra- 
ordinary powers, than as finished specimens of them. But 
even while his mind was in this unsettled state, Schiller nev- 
er inclined to the demoralizing principles, which distinguished 
many of his poetical contemporaries. He was naturally enthu- 
siastic and noble ; he believed in virtue and the excellence of 
human nature, and had an abhorrence of that scepticism, which 
represents disinterestedness as nowhere existing. He pre- 
serves the purest character throughout all his writings, and al- 
though one or two small pieces have some allusions which are 
not altogether free from coarseness, he is never licentious ; and 
all his works show him to have been full of reverence for the 
sanctity of religion and the domestic affections. 

This is no small praise in a poet, who was almost contempo- 
rary with Wieland and Voltaire, and who lived in a period, 
when unexampled popularity was obtained by writers who 
knew how to join licentiousness and profaneness to wit. But 
his reputation has been far from suffering from the elevated 
character of his style and sentiments. There is no lasting po- 
etical fame, except where the eloquence of virtue is united to 
the inspiration of poetry ; and it is hardly less pleasing in 
point of morals than of good taste to find that, while most of 
the corrupting writers of his time are forgotten, Schiller is be- 
coming more and more popular ; and is hardly less admired at 
Milan and at Paris, than at Berlin and Weimar. 

Schiller belonged to that class of men, who are willing to 
admire wherever any distinguished virtue is exhibited ; and 
he was far from desiring to take from the great names of anti- 
quity the veneration, with which mankind has been accustom- 
ed to regard them. Although his works are full of passages 
in which he complains of the little sympathy he could find in 
others, he never despaired of human nature. 

The character and feelings of Schiller as an individual ap- 
pear throughout his poetry. Every sentiment seems to derive 
its peculiar cast from his own mind, just as certain plants take 
the color of their leaves from the soil in which they grow. 
In this ho differs remarkably from the poet, who disputes with 
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him the admiration of his country. Goethe reflects in his po- 
ems the feelings of others ; Schiller felt deeply himself, and 
knew how to embody his feelings in verse. In whatever age 
or country Goethe places his invention, he instantly adapts 
himself to its manners and tone ; Schiller always preserves un- 
der all changes of scene the peculiar characteristics of his 
own mind. The person of Goethe is never seen through his 
verse ; that of Schiller presents itself constantly. It is the 
German poet in Spain, in Switzerland, in France ; seizing on 
all opportunities of paying tribute to excellence, truth, and lib- 
erty. We may learn from Goethe what the world is ; but 
Schiller teaches us what it should be. 

That Schiller was a diligent admirer of Virgil, is evident 
from the general character of his poetry ; we have also two 
books of the iEneid translated by him. The translation is a 
free one, made in stanzas of eight verses. The Germans, 
like the Italians, have no fondness for long poems in the meas- 
ure which we call heroic, and instead of it they adopt either 
the ancient hexameter, or some one of the favorite Italian 
stanzas. 

We have said that Schiller in the early part of his life pos- 
sessed too little calmness for successful efforts in poetry. With 
his riper age, his feelings and the character of his productions 
were changed. He explains that change in the following 
verses. 

THE IDEAL. 

And wilt thou, fond deceiver, leave me, 
With scenes that smiled in fancy's eye, 
With all, that once could glad or grieve mej 
With all inexorably fly ? 
Can nought delay thy rapid motion ? 
Can nought life's golden season save ? 
'Tis vain ; eternity's vast ocean 
Receives the streamlet's hastening wave. 

The dazzling light has long been spent, 

Which round the paths of childhood shone ; 

The chains of fancy all are rent, 

And all her fair creations flown. 

The pleasing faith has passed away 

In beings, which my visions bore ; 

Reality has made its prey 

Of what seemed beautiful before. 
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As once with vehement desire 
Pygmalion held in warm embrace 
The statue, till sensation's fire 
Glowed in the marble's kindling face ; 
I threw the arms of youthful love 
Round nature, till I too was blest, 
Till she began to breathe, to move, 
To live on my poetic breast. 

The world awakening shared my bliss ; 
For me the dumb possessed a voice, 
Learned to return me love's warm kiss, 
Feel my heart's music, and rejoice. 
Then lived to me the tree, the rose ; 
Then sang the fountain's silver fall ; 
And things, that spiritless repose, 
Echoed with joy my spirit's call. 

Itself a world, the narrow breast 
Aspired with strong, resistless force, 
To act and speak, and onward prest 
To join in life's exciting course. 
While in the bud it lay concealed, 
The world appeared a boundless scene ; 
What have the opening leaves revealed ? 
How little ! and that little mean ! 

By daring mind endued with wings, 
Blest by his visions false but gay, 
Untamed by anxious care, how springs 
The youth along existence' way ! 
There's nought so lofty, nought so far. 
To which his wishes may not rise ; 
E'en to the heaven's remotest star 5 
On wings of bold design he flies. 

How swiftly was I borne along! 

And happy feared nor toil nor care ! 

And still with winning grace the throng 

Before me danced of forms of air ; 

Love with sweet looks that ne'er could frown : 

Joy with his golden garlands bright ; 

Glory adorned with starry crown ; 

And Truth, that blazed in solar light. 

But ah ! how soon these guardians flew 
Far from my side, ere life's mid-day : 
The airy band became untrue, 
And one by one they passed away. 
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His rapid pinions Joy extended ; 
The wells of Knowledge still were dry ; 
Doubt's heavy clouds round Truth ascended, 
And hid her light from mortal eye. 

I saw, too, Glory's holy flowers 
Round common brows profanely twined ; 
And, Love, how swiftly flew thy hours ! 
How soon I left thy spring behind ! 
Still and more still the scene became ; 
More lonely seemed the rugged way ; 
And dying hope a pallid flame 
Scarce threw across the darksome way. 

Of all that gay and noisy crowd 
Will none with faithful fondness wait, 
To raise me when by sorrow bowed, 
And follow me to death's dark gate 1 
O Friendship ! thou my age shalt brighten, 
Thou, who dost heal our every wound, 
With love the toils of life dost lighten, 
Thou, whom 1 early sought and found. 

And thou, whose spell like hers can charm 
The spirit's storms, beloved Employ ; 
Thou, who with strong, unwearied arm, 
Dost slowly raise, but ne'er destroy ; 
The building of eternity 
Thy hand with patient toil uprears, 
And pays the debt before we die, 
Of minutes, seasons, days, and years. 

In his critical opinions on subjects connected with poetry, 
Schiller shares the free spirit of his literary countrymen. The 
rules of the French drama were insupportable to him, and 
when Goethe prepared the Mahomet of Voltaire for the Ger- 
man stage, Schiller expostulated with him, * that he, who was 
already crowned as the priest of the tragic art, should sacri- 
fice on the broken altars of a foreign muse.' — ' The genius of 
the German has dared of itself to enter into the sanctuary of 
the arts, and has advanced in the footsteps of the Greeks and 
the English.' — ' Poetic excellence can be created by no 
Louis ; it borrows nothing from earthly majesty ; it allies itself 
with nothing but truth.' 

It is indeed one of the most distinguishing features in the 
history of modern German literature, that the greatest efforts 
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have been made by persons of the inferior classes of society, 
and that they have received little support from their princes 
and little patronage from the nobles. ' No Augustan age,' 
says Schiller, ' bloomed for the German Muse ; the kindness 
of no prince, like the Medici, smiled on her ; she was not fos- 
tered by fame ; nor did she unfold herself in the beams of 
royal favor. From the greatest of German heroes, from the 
throne of Frederic the Great, she withdrew without protec- 
tion and without honor. The German may say with pride, 
that he has himself created his own merit. And hence the 
poetry of German bards rises in a bolder arch, and pours with 
a more copious stream.' 

To his national feelings Schiller unites a tinge of melan- 
choly. He was fond of philosophy, and, though he never 
pursued those studies with method, he was accustomed to spec- 
ulate boldly on the duties and destiny of man. He seems to 
have had in his own mind an image of moral and mental great- 
ness, and he strove to realize that image in the world. He 
was of course disappointed ; but, far from abusing his fellow- 
men for their want of* the virtues which he believed essential to 
the dignity of our nature, he looks forward the more earnestly 
for better days. 



Man loves of improvement to talk and to dream. 
That may bless some future race ; 

He aims at success, and its golden beam 
He pursues in restless chase. 

The world grows old, and grows young again, 

But the hopes of improvement forever remain. 

'Tis by hope that man into life is led ; 

She nutters round boyhood's bloom ; 
O'er youth her brilliant enchantments are spread ; 

She sleeps not with age in the tomb. 
Life's weary labors are closed in the grave ; 
But o'er it the branches of hope greenly wave. 

'Tis not a vain fancy from folly that came, 

And flatters to cheat the mind, 
How deeply each bosom its truth can proclaim, 

' For improvement is man designed.' 
And ne'er does the voice from within us deceive 
The spirits that hope, or the hearts that believe. 

New Series, No. 16. 35 
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The 'personification of nature is common to all great poets. 
The works of Scott, and still more of Byron, abound in them. 
It forms one of the charms of oriental literature, and when 
it is not carried so far as to seem insincere, its effect is always 
pleasing. In Schiller it is united with depth and vigor of con- 
ception ; but some of the inferior poets have almost no other 
inspiration. Descriptive poetry, under its best forms, is not of 
the highest order ; it is a greater effort to unfold the passions, 
than to sketch a landscape, and we are soon tired of the most 
highly wrought pictures of natural scenery, unless there is 
some Rinaldo in peril, or Erminia in need of seclusion and 
shelter. Some have endeavored to compensate for the life- 
lessness of description by supposing the plants possessed of 
thought and language, and relating their loves and jealousies. 
Though this may be exceedingly pretty in a short poetical 
composition, yet when extended through a long poem it is 
necessarily dull. 

The fondness of Schiller for nature is of a higher kind. 
He seems to have regarded her as a companion, that suit- 
ed the pensive character of his mind and encouraged in 
him his favorite reflections. This is seen in no poem more 
remarkably than in the classic elegy, ' The Walk,' a piece of 
about two hundred lines ; in which the poet gives way to the 
contemplative mood, occasioned by a solitary excursion. He 
passes through the meadows and woods, and his soul opens 
to the loveliness of the landscape. The tranquillity of country 
life is contrasted with the bustle of the distant city ; the pros- 
pect of which excites reflections on social union, the progress 
of the arts, the prosperity, revolutions, and ruin of states, the 
perpetual change of the governments of men ; while nature, in 
unchanging beauty, remains true to her ancient law, extending 
the same azure above, the same verdure beneath the nearest 
and the remotest generations, and the sun of Homer smiles 
now on us. 

Schiller was a lover of the antique. In one of his trage- 
dies, which is full of lyric beauties, he has attempted to revive 
the ancient chorus ; but he is much more successful in imitat- 
ing the tone and feelings of the ancients in some of his small- 
er poems. The nuptials of a daughter of Priam are cele- 
brated with royal pomp ; ' Cassandra' rushes from the assem- 
bly, for her prophetic eye has already had a vision of the 
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impending ruin of her country, and all the horrors which her 
father's family were to undergo. In ' The Triumphal Ban- 
quet,' after Troy had been taken, the Grecian heroes pledge 
each other at the board, heedless of the dangers and wretch- 
edness, which awaited many of them on their return. This 
short poem possesses high tragic interest, for Schiller very in- 
geniously intersperses in their conversation those moral reflec- 
tions, which may remind the reader of their melancholy end. 
There is more richness of imagination and glow of language 
in ' The Eleusinian Feast,' in which the influence of the gift of 
Ceres on human society is magnificently described with all 
the life and beauty of ancient mythology ; and in ' The Gods 
of Greece,' he explains the influence of that mythology on 
the imagination, and the cheerful character of that religion, 
according to which, ' a kiss took away the last breath of life ; 
a Genius inverted his torch ; the child of a mortal held the 
balances at the entrance of Orcus, and the furies themselves 
relented at the pathetic complaint of the Thracian.' 

There is another poem, less celebrated than the ' Eleusinian 
Feast,' entitled ' The Complaint of Ceres,' in which the goddess 
gives way to her anguish, on finding that her search lor her 
daughter has been ineffectual. 

THE COMPLAINT OF CERES. 

Gentle Spring is reappearing ; 
To the earth new charms are lent ; 
Hills their robes of green are wearing ; 
Winter's icy chain is rent ; 
Cloudless ether smiling glasses 
Brilliant azure in the flood ; 
Airy Zephyr mildly passes ; 
Every twig puts forth its bud. 
In the grove awakes the strain ; 
But the wood-nymph bids me mourn, 
Crying, Flowers return again, 
Hope not for thy child's return.' 

Ah ! how long, how long I wend 
O'er the earth, and search in vain ; 
Titan, all thy beams I send, 
Tidings of her fate to gain ; 
No one yet could aught disclose 
Of the face I love so well ; 
Day, which all things earthly knows,, 
Of the lost one nought can tell. 
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From my side, Jove, hast thou torn her ? 
Or hath, by her beauty won, 
Direful Pluto downward borne her, 
Where hell's rivers darkly run ? 

Who will to the darksome strand 
Message of my anguish bear ? 
Charon's bark still leaves the land ; 
None but shadows enter there. 
Heavenly eyes can ne'er behold 
Lands, where rules eternal night ; 
Long as Styx his waves has rolled, 
Have they borne no living wight. 
Downwards thousand pathways go ; 
Ah ! no path conducts on high ,• 
No one brings a daughter's wo 
To a troubled mother's eye. 

Mothers, born of Pyrrha's race, 
Ye, who breathe life's transient breath, 
Ye regain a child's embrace, 
Following through the flames of death ; 
They who dwell near Jove his throne, 
Ne'er approach the darker strand ; 
Deathly fates ! the gods alone 
Fall not by your dreaded hand. 
Hurl me into night of nights 
From the golden halls of day ; 
Heed no more the goddess' rights ; 
Ah ! the mother's torment they. 

Where she sits in joyless sheen 
At her dismal spouse's side, 
Thither gently to the queen, 
With the shades, O might I glide ! 
See ! her eyes, all wet with tears, 
Towards the light in vain are rolled ; 
Wandering seek the distant spheres, 
Fail her mother to behold ; 
Till delight her form revealing, 
Breast to breast we warmly press ; 
And e'en Orcus, wakes to feeling, 
Sheds the tear of tenderness. 

Vain desire ! O fond lament ! 
Days in equal circles move, 
Calmly on their courses bent ; 
Changeless stands the will of Jove. 
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He, from lands of gloomy fright 

Turns away his bJissful head. 

Once if snatched to realms of night, 

For eternity she's fled, 

Till the streams, which darkly swell, 

With Aurora's tints shall glow, 

And amidst the gloom of hell 

Iris spread her beauteous bow. 

And remain no marks of love, 
Of the past no soothing signs ? 
No reminding pledge to prove, 
Fondness still the parted joins 1 
Can no more affection's thread 
Daughter to the mother tie ? 
Nought the living to the dead 
Still in closest league ally ? 
No ! she is not wholly lost ; 
No ! we are not all bereft ; 
Kindly hath the heavenly host 
Still a mutual language left. 

When the Spring's fair children die, 
At the North's destroying breath 
Leaf and flower all withered lie, 
Mournful stands the naked heath ; 
Then of veriest life I'll take 
From Vertumnus' copious horn, 
Offering to the Stygian lake 
Life's quick seeds, the golden corn. 
These in sadness I'll inter, 
On my daughter's heart to lie ; 
Thus be found a messenger 
Of my love and misery. 

When in even dance the hours 
Gladsome lead the springtide on, 
Will the dead gain quickening powers 
From the life-inspiring sun. 
Germs, which in the lap of earth 
Lifeless seemed to human view, 
Wrestle till they burst to birth, 
In the realms of varied hue. 
Whilst the branches soar in air, 
Seek the timid roots the night ; 
To sustain it vie in care 
Styx's and the ether's might- 
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Half in death's dark land they sink, 
Half in that of life appear, 
Heralds from the Stygian brink, 
Sweet the voice, they upward bear. 
Hell may round my daughter fling 
Floods unpassed and gloomy air ; 
In the tender shoots of spring 
Still her own dear lips declare, 
That though far from day's glad heat,. 
Where the shadows mournful go, 
Still her heart can warmly beat, 
Still her breast with fondness glow. 

Then let's bring our thanks to you, 
Children, that on meadows blow ; 
With the nectar's purest dew 
Shall your chalice overflow. 
All in light your flowers I'll dip. 
With the rainbow's fairest ray 
Will I paint each leafy lip, 
Like the face of rising day. 
Then in springtide's cheerful glory, 
And in withering autumn's sadness, 
Feeling hearts may read the story 
Of my anguish and my gladness. 

In the choice of his subjects Schiller was bold and poetical. 
At a time, when the maid of Orleans had become associated 
with licentious wit and ridicule, Schiller ventured to vindicate 
her character, and redeemed her name from the degrada- 
tion, not to say infamy, into which it had sunk, in the hands 
of her countryman. There is one subject, which is, we 
believe, entirely of Schiller's invention ; ' The song of 
the bell ; vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura frango.' Work- 
men, who are casting a bell, describe all the events, which 
are solemnized by its voice ; the morning of birth ; the wed- 
ding-day ; fires and funerals ; the hour of vespers, when it is 
the signal of repose and domestic quiet : times of danger and 
alarm ; wars and seditions. The bell which they are making 
they name Concordia, and raise it up, that ' high above earth- 
ly life, it may swing in the azure tent of heaven, be the neigh- 
bor of the thunder, and become a voice from above, like the 
bright host of the stars.' This poem addresses itself to all 
that is gentle and good in our natures ; it is rapid, eloquent. 
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and beautiful ; it is finished with consummate care, and its 
measure, varying with the sentiment, is always harmonious 
and expressive. It has lately been translated by Lord Gower. 
The Germans have ever been celebrated for their ballads. 
The ' Leonora' and ' Wild Huntsman' of Burger are famil- 
iar to the lovers of translated verse ; and a translation of Goethe's 
' Erl king' was, we believe, one of the earliest efforts of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. The ballads of Schiller are more pleasing than those 
of Burger and Goethe. They are almost always of a cheer- 
ful character ; but where they are sad, they have the sadness 
of sentiment and not of horrors. ' Fridolin' is of all his bal- 
lads the simplest in point of story and manner, and we pray 
our readers' favor for the version, which we attempt for their 
amusement. 

FRIDOLIN, OR THE JOURNEY TO THE FORGE. 
I. 

A guileless page was Fridolin, 

As from my tale ye'U learn ; 
He served with heart, that knew no sin, 

The Countess of Savern. 
She was all gentleness to him ; 
But any wish of hers, or whim, 
The wayward bent of woman's will, 
He would have hastened to fulfil. 

II. 

From morning's dawn, when day first shone. 

Till evening's twilight died, 
He lived for her commands alone, 

Yet ne'er was satisfied. 
And said the lady ' Toil no more,' 
His glistening eye with tears ran o'er ; 
And ne'er from labour would he rest, 
Till weariness his limbs opprest. 

III. 

And hence above the servant crowd, 

She loved the youth to raise, 
And from her beauteous lips there flowed 

Incessantly his praise. 
Nor of her servants seemed he one ; 
Her heart esteemed him as a son ; 
And oft her eye reposed with joy 
On the sweet features of the boy. 
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IV 
For this there rose in Robert's breast, 

The huntsman, deadly hate ; 
His envious bosom never ceased 

With malice to dilate. 
And to the count, whose honest heart 
Was open to the traitor's art, 
And light would kindle, he drew nigh, 
To plant the seeds of jealousy. 

V. 

And thus with cunning words he spake. 

' O count, I deem you blest ; 
No jealous doubts your slumbers break, 

Nor haunt your golden rest. 
For you so chaste a spouse possess ! 
Discretion guards her loveliness ; 
And all the wiles of wooing youth 
Were vain against her virtue's truth.' 

VI. 
At this the count with frowning brow 

Exclaimed — ' What say'st thou, knave '( 
I build no trust on woman's vow, 

Unstable as the wave. 
But though vain words their hearts allure, 
My lady's troth I hold secure ; 
Love's eye on her none dare to turn, 
Or woo the spouse of Count Savern.' — 

VII. 

The wily keeper speaks — ' 'Tis clear, 

Contempt the fool deserves, 
Who, born to serve thee and to fear, 

Thus from his duty swerves, 
And to the lady he obeys, 
An eye of longing dares to raise.' 
Trembling with wrath, the count replies, 
' The villain, that hath dared it, dies.' — 

VIII. 

' And can it be ? the public tale 

To thee hath ne'er been told ? 
Yet what my Lord desires to veil, 

My lips shall ne'er unfold.' — 
' Speak, w etch, or die ; what hast thou seen V 
Exclaims the count with threatening mien, 
' Who hopes her favor to engage V — 
' 1 speak, sire, of the fair-haired page. 
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IX. 

The stripling hath a pleasing form.' 

Thus he deceives his lord, 
Whose blood by turns ran cold and warm, 

And thrilled atfcevery word. 
' And have you truly never known, 
That he hath eyes for her alone, 
Of you at table hath no care, 
But languishes behind her chair ? 

X. 

And in these verses is confessed 

His passion's bold desire' — 
' Confessed !' — ' He hath the countess pressed 

To love with equal fire. 
The lady is discreet and good, 
She feared for him your angry mood : 
'Twere useless to repeat the tale ; 
For what to you could that avail ?' 

XI. 
At this the Count grew wroth, and rode 

To where a forest rose, 
And fires in many a furnace glowed : 

There melted iron flows ; 
Early and late with zealous speed 
The glaring flames his servants feed; 
The sparks ascend ; the bellows play ; 
As though the rocks would melt away. 

XII. 
There might you see their wondrous force 

Both fire and water blend ; 
To urge the wheel's revolving course 

Their power the torrents lend ; 
The works keep up their ceaseless chime ; 
The heavy hammers strike in time ; 
And e'en the iron pliant grows, 
Subdued and shaped by mighty blows. 

XIII. 

And at their master's beck there come 
Two servants from their task ; — 
' The first, whom I shall send from home 

To greet you, and to ask 
If ye've obeyed your master well, 
Him seize, and throw in yonder hell • 
The flaming furnace be his grave ; 
I would not see again the slave ' 
Neiv Series, No. 16. 36 
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XIV. 

Infernal joy the demons feel, 

To hear that dark behest ; 
For hardened were their hearts like steel ; 

No mercy touched their breast. 
Aloft the smoking pile they raise ; 
The flames ascend with crackling blaze ; 
They thirst for crime, and long to slay, 
With murderous will, their destined prey. 

XV. 
And Robert then his comrade calls, 

Who nought of malice knew ; 
' Now haste thee to our master's halls ; 

He needs thy service true.' 
The count he spake to Fridolin, 
' Straight wend to where my forge's din 
Is heard ; and of my slaves inquire, 
If they've fulfilled their lord's desire.' — 

XVI. 
4 'Tis mine,' he answers, ' to obey,' 

And soon prepares to go ; 
Then paused — ' Perchance my mistress may 

Have duties for me too.' 
Before the Countess soon he bows ; 
' Forth to the forge thy servant goes ; 
Thine is my duty ; lady, say, 
Thee can 1 serve upon the way V 

XVII. 
Thereat the Countess called him near, 

And spake with gentle tone ; 
' The holy mass I long to hear ; 

But sickness wastes my son. 
Go then, my child, and on the way 
For me in still devotion pray ; 
With penitence thy sins efface ; 
And then for me entreat heaven's grace. 

XVIII. 

The sacred charge was doubly sweet ; 

He rose and journeyed fast; 
Yet through the neighboring village street 

He had not fairly passed, 
When on his ear distinctly fell 
The sacred curfew's mellow peal, 
Which summons sinners to repent, 
And taste the holy sacrament. 
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XIX. 

*■ To fly from God were surely sin 

When in the road we meet.'* 
He sees the. church, and enters in, 

Yet hears few coming feet ; 
For 'twas the harvest-tide, and then 
Its toil detained the husbandmen ; 
None came the sacred hymns to sing, 
Or chant the mass, or censer swing. 

XX. 

At once the page resolves to stay 

And serve as sacristan ; 
1 Sure this,' thought he, ' is no delay ; 

First serve the Lord, then man.' 
The belt and stole, which priests should wear, 
He hangs upon the priest with care ; 
The burnished cups he next displays, 
Preserved for use on holy days. 

XXI. 

When this with cautious hand was done, 

Before the priest he stands ; 
Devoutly to the shrine moves on, 

The mass-book in his hands. 
And to the right and left he wheels, 
And at the signal meekly kneels ; 
And when the words of ' Sanctus' came, 
His bell thrice tinkled at the name, 

XXII. 
And when the priest with reverence bowed, 

And knelt before the shrine ; 
And high, with hands uplifted, showed 

The Eucharist divine ; 
The sacristan, observing well, 
Rings loudly with his little bell ; 
All cross .their brows, their bosoms beat, 
And Christ the Saviour kneeling greet. 

XXIII. 

Thus careful he performed each part 

With readiness and skill ; 
He knew the sacred rites by heart, 

And served with cheerful will ; 
Served till the close unwearied thus ; 
Till with ' Vobiscum Dominus' 

* The Eucharist is carried in procession ; Fridolin meets it, and the lines of 
the ballad allude to the Roman Catholic belief respecting its nature. 
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The priest before the people bends, 
The holy service blessing ends. 

XXIV. 
Then where the priests their vesseis kept, 

The sacred gear he laid ; 
With busy hand the church he swept; 

This done, no longer stayed ; 
But now, with conscience in repose, 
Straight to the forge with speed he goes ; 
And yet his heart still bids him say 
Twelve Pater-Nosters by the way. 

XXV. 

And as he sees the curling flames, 

And near the workmen stand, 
' Have ye obeyed,' the youth exclaims, 

' Our master's strict command V 
The hateful demons grin at this, 
And pointing to the hot abyss, 
' We merit trust, the Count will own, 
For nothing's left of flesh or bone.' 

XXVI. 

And swift the nearest pathway home 

The page returning took ; 
But as his master saw him come, 

He gazed with doubting look. 
' Whence com'st thou, wretch ? I fain would know.' — 
' I come from yonder forge.' — ' Not so ; 
Or hast thou loitered by the way ?' — 
' My lord, I tarried but to pray. 

XXVII. 

As from thy face my steps I bent 

This very morn, forgive, 
To ask my duty first I went 

To her, for whom I live. 
" Go, hear the mass," my lady said ; 
Her words I willingly obeyed ; 
And thrice my sacred beads went through 
For her salvation and for you.' 

XXVIII. 

The Count was wrapt in deep amaze, 

And horror o'er him fell ; 
' What answer, where the forges blaze, 

Was made thee 1 Quickly tell.' — 
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' They pointed to the curling smoke, 
And darkly thus the ruffians spoke ; 
" We merit trust, the Count will own, 
For nothing's left of flesh or bone." ' 

XXIX. 
'• And Robert ?' quick with curdling blood 

The Count impatient cried ; 
' This morn I sent him to the wood ; 

Hast thou his track espied ?' — 
' In field and forest, sire, I've been, 
But Robert's footsteps have not seen.' — 
' Now,' cries the Count, and looks aghast, 
f Our God himself hath sentence passed.* 

XXX. 
The Count, unused to actions bland, 

Beyond bis wont grew kind ; 
And grasps his faithful servant's hand, 

And hastes his spouse to find. 
' I pray thy favor for this child ; 
No angel is so undefined; 
The traitor's malice is revealed ; 
God and his hosts the guiltless shield.' 

Throughout the poetry of Schiller the chaste and delicate 
character of his mind is apparent. He was fond of purity 
and virtue, of studious retirement and domestic happiness. 
He has several little pieces, in which he elegantly expresses his 
admiration of woman, and his female characters are often in- 
vented with peculiar felicity. ' The Girl from abroad,' 
' The Voice of a Spirit,' ' The Maiden's Complaint,' are 
three beautiful specimens of his manner in this department of 
poetry. He has contrasted in one of his poems the character 
and offices of woman and man. This piece is a favorite with 
all lovers of the German muse ; but in attempting to translate 
lines on a subject, in which every man is too much interested 
to adopt without addition the sentiments of another, a literal 
version has seemed impossible, and nothing has been produc- 
ed but a feeble imitation. 

THE DIGNITY OF WOMAN. 

Honour the fair; for of beauty the daughters 
Light up the rainbow on life's stormy waters ; 
Roses from Paradise they intertwine 
With the dark threads, which destiny's weaving ; 
Gladness to hearts that are lonely and grieving, 
Beams from their eyes, bright with mildness divine 
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On the spirit's boldest pinion 
Man through nature's circle floats, 
Bows to passion's full dominion, 
Loves her ever-varyig notes ; 
On the distant hope he seizes, 
Follows that, which gleams afar, 
And the transient dream, that pleases, 
Chases to the farthest star. 

Woman with magical, eloquent glances 
Calls back the wanderer that rashly advances, 
Chaining affection to home's cheerful sphere ; 
Nature, his heart 'mid her children retaining, 
Bids him, discarding his restless complaining, 
Trust in their love, and find happiness here, 

On desire's broad, boundless ocean 
Man, the fugitive, is tost ; 
'Mid his bosom's wild commotion 
All the softer joys are lost ; 
Soon destroying what he raises, 
Never ends his passions' strife, 
And the pile, when glory blazes, 
Lights him through the vale of life. 

Mild, and contented with tranquiller hours, 

Woman delights in the moment's fair flowers, 

Happy — for innocence always is gay ;. 

Oft at the altar in purity kneeling, 

Breathes she the prayer of devotion with feeling ; 

Angels, ye smile, as around her ye play. 

Proudly on himself relying, 
Dark his breast, his heart a waste, 
All the threats of fate defying, 
How shall man love's blessings taste ? — 
Joys of hearts with friendship glowing, 
And the sweet exchange of souls, 
Love's pure stream, that ever flowing 
Tides of rich enjoyment rolls ? 

But as from .Solus' harp when 'tis shaken 
By the light breeze, notes of harmony waken, 
So beats the sensitive heart of the fair ; 
Love's holy plants in her breast gaily flourish ; 
Plants, which the regions of purity nourish ; 
Hallowed and blessed be the fruit that they bear. 
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In the fields of honor roving, 
Lost amid her dazzling ways, 
Power and fame and splendor loving, 
Man ambition's voice obeys ; 
And his heart is passion's dwelling, 
Filled with wishes dark and wild ; 
Eris' hundred voices swelling 
Rage, where Charis never smiled. 

Spirits of war, to the fight fiercely rushing, 
Woman disarms ; every wind sweetly hushing, 
Stills the worst waves of the stormiest sea. 
Peace, canst thou find in the world's wide expansion 
Rest for thy wings ? Tell me where is thy mansion 1 
Daughter of innocence, where but with thee ? 

Schiller was happy in private life, and he deserved to be so. 
He gained also what to the poet is more desirable than pri- 
vate ease ; he gained that which is the best inspiration of the 
bard, and the best reward of bravery, — that which made Hec- 
tor valiant, and the Lacedemonians temperate, — that which 
best encourages eloquence and excites to mental labour, — 
the Praise of Woman. He is the great favorite of his fair 
countrywomen. To them he seems to appeal with a modest 
confidence in his own merit and the purity of his works. ' In 
the female forum,' says he, 'the judgment of individual ac- 
tions may be wrong ; the judgment of character never.' 
' The opinion of man,' he expresses himself in a distich, ' is 
founded on reason, that of woman on her feelings ; when she 
does not feel, woman has already passed sentence.' And 
when he takes leave of his reader, and modestly speaks of 
the nature of his poems and of whom he would gain the appro- 
bation, he says, ' The echo of them will be lost, when the season 
is gone by ; the desire of the moment gave birth to them ; they 
fly away in the light dance of the hours ; only if they deserve 
a crown, may it be from the virtuous, from those to whom 
truth is pleasing, but for whom gaudiness has no charms ; 
from those who possess hearts to discriminate and to cherish 
the beautiful.' 



